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THE INDIAN WAR 



[To Hon. Charles P. Johnson of St. Louis, Mo., the State Historical 
Society is indebted for the following letters written — just after the first militia 
army had been mustered out of service — by a disgusted volunteer of the Black 
Hawk war, to John York Sawyer, editor of the Illinois Advocate at Edwards- 
ville; but were not published, perhaps because of the rapid developments 
in the continued prosecution of the war. The writer of them, William Orr, 
was a private in Capt. John Winstanley's company, of St. Clair county, and 
Genl. Sam. Whiteside's brigade. He was a bright, well educated young 
man, who came from New York to St. Louis in 1818, and there was publishing 
the St. Louis Register in 1822; but the next year was induced to remove to 
Kaskaskia. About that time a paper entitled The Republican Advocate, was 
started in Kaskaskia, by Elias Kent Kane and Gov. Reynolds to support the 
proslavery convention movement, purporting to be edited by Robert K. 
Fleming its publisher. In the heat of the campaign, it was transferred to Mr. 
Orr, who changed its name to the Kaskaskia Republican. Not long thereafter, 
Mr. Orr was united in marriage with Miss Minerva Fouke, daughter of Major 
Philip Fouke an early settler and very prominent citizen of Kaskaskia. Con- 
sequent upon defeat of the convention scheme, Mr. Orr suspended publication 
of his paper in 1825, but revived it in 1826, as the Illinois Reporter, and sub- 
sequently sold it to Sidney Breese. He later moved from Kaskaskia to 
Belleville, and there died of Asiatic cholera in 1836.] 

Mr. Sawyer: 

As it may not prove uninteresting to the majority of 
your readers, by your permission, I will indulge in a few 
hasty remarks in relation to the present disturbance^with 
the Indians. My only inducement in appearing before the 
public in this attitude, is to place the matter in what I 
conceive to be its true light, and to deprive it of that false 
coloring and imposing appearance which has been given to 
it by those who have controlled the movements of the 
troops. 

I must be permitted here to state that I arrived at Beards- 
town, the place of rendezvous, with a mind entirely un- 
biased against the commander-in-chief, and well assured 
of the necessity of the expedition. I was more friendly 
than otherwise to the Governor, not that I had voted for 
him from the conviction of his entire fitness, but because 
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I believed him to be better qualified in point of education 
than the gentleman by whom his election was opposed.* 
It is true, I had heard much of his Protens disposition as a 
politician — I had always understood that principle with 
him, went hand-in-hand with interest — that he was con- 
sidered a slippery article in political trade, and at all times 
convertible to the use of the highest bidder. But as these 
charges proceeded generally from those who, like himself, 
lived by politics, I was disposed to think more charitably 
of the man, and to believe that his real character had been 
not a little misrepresented. 

And further, until my arrival at the place of rendezvous 
I was not disposed for a moment to question the propriety 
of the call which the Governor had thought proper to 
make upon the patriotism of his fellow citizens. I could 
not then have been made to believe that at so important 
a season of the year, particularly to the farmer, we would 
have been prematurely, if not unnecessarily called from our 
homes. But during our halt at that place, the shameful 
and ludicrous principle on which places were filled on the 
one hand, and electioneering importunities and solicita- 
tions on the other, caused many of us to pause for a mo- 
ment and reflect whether we were not going on some frivo- 
lous holiday excursion, and not to encounter hostile In- 
dians. True it is, those who volunteered to serve their 
country were highly disgusted with the political man- 
ceuvers there displayed by our worthy and chivalrous 
Governor. Those who held places of high civil trust and 
those who were supposed to have influence either in the 
legislature of the State, or upon members thereof, or those 
who expected to become members, were the only ones 
whom our democratic Governor could recognize as lineal 
and not bastard applicants. If he manifested any liber- 
ality at all, it was in favor of citizens of St. Louis. One of 
his aids was manufactured out of a St. Louis clerk, (an 
amiable young man however), and the commissary is a 
merchant of the same city and who will not fail to realize a 

* Wm. Kinney. 
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handsome fortune by the place. Strange that our Illinois 
merchants should be held in such poor credit by our dis- 
criminating Governor. 

We had been told when about to volunteer that Genl. 
Atkinson had made a requisition on the Governor for a 
respectable force of mounted volunteers, and this was im- 
plicitly believed in for the overwhelming reason that the 
Governor could not, unless deserted by the moderate por- 
tion of intellect with which nature seems to have gifted 
him, make a needless call upon the patriotism of his fellow 
citizens, particularly at a juncture when their services were 
never more needed at home. What then was my surprise 
to learn that the purport of the military express was merely 
to advise the Governor that the Indians had crossed the 
Mississippi in a hostile attitude. It was certainly the duty 
of Genl. Atkinson to advise the Governor of this fact in 
order that he might be admonished of the necessity of 
looking to the frontiers of the State; and from this infor- 
mation it became his duty only to place companies of 
mounted men at certain points for the protection of 
frontier settlements. The prosecution of the war evidently 
devolved upon the general government — upon Genl. Atkin- 
son, and not upon Governor Reynolds. We all know that 
the origin of the disturbance was the attack made by Black 
Hawk and his party upon the Menominies near Prairie 
du Chien, and without the limits of the State. Therefore, 
to coerce Black Hawk and his followers with a religious 
observance of the late treaty devolved upon the United 
States. From this view of the case it clearly follows that 
but few of our citizens need have been called upon, and if 
this view be correct, it as clearly follows that the massacres 
now so deeply bewailed would not, in all probability have 
happened. 

The Indians crossed at Rock Island, and passed Dixon's 
ferry on Rock River without committing one overt act of 
hostility; persons and property were alike respected by 
them. From this fact it may be inferred, that it was not 
their intention to become the aggressors, but to act on 
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the defensive. Indeed, their march was not in the direc- 
tion of the settlements, but into an interior and inhospit- 
able part of the country, and the first step on our part 
certainly should have been to have placed a small guard 
upon the frontier settlements, and thus to have insured 
their safety, let the disturbance have assumed whatever 
aspect it might afterwards. More than this was not the 
duty of the Governor in the then state of things; the coer- 
cion and punishment of the Indians was a matter that 
devolved exclusively upon the United States. 

But the Governor seems only to have taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the Indians had shown themselves 
within the limits of the State in defiance of the late treaty, 
and his warlike disposition, (or, rather the electioneering 
mania that seems to have taken possession of him) induced 
him, without ever consulting the critical situation of the 
country, hastily and prematurely to call out a force that 
could only be justified by a formidable invasion. Adopting 
his own view of the case that the honor and dignity of the 
state required their immediate expulsion, does it follow 
that he should have detached so many men to the frontier 
without any preparation, without even an inspection of 
horses, equipments, etc? I answer that the danger was not 
of so threatening an aspect, and that the United States 
infantry under the command of Brigadier Atkinson was a 
force all-sufficient for the protection of the frontier inhabi- 
tants until a well organized mounted force, well equipped 
and properly prepared, could have been brought into the 
field. We are bound to believe that the regular force of 
the Government is efficient and serviceable against Indians, 
because a contrary opinion would imply a want of discrimi- 
nation on the part of the Government in retaining them 
under pay. My own opinion is that they are capable of 
doing much service, if the officers would not dress quite so 
holiday-like and consent to march with their battalions 
through mud and water, as did those who achieved our 
glorious independence. It is true, that if well mounted, 
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they would be more expedite and serviceable, and it certain- 
ly would be less expensive to the Government to mount them 
than to call into service so many volunteers. I did think 
in these enlightened times, that a force composed of 
citizens called hastily into service, officers and men alike 
ignorant of discipline and the details of the military art, 
could not be considered very effective; yet, those whom 
we have so happily at the head of affairs, have placed the 
entire reliance upon this description of force! And 
what is the consequence? In the two encounters that 
have taken place our men, as might have been expected, 
were shamefully whipped, and in the last instance, by 
an inferior force of Indians. 

If Genl. Atkinson, with a force of three hundred United 
States Infantry and one piece of artillery deems it unsafe 
to march in pursuit of the enemy, why did Gov. Reynolds 
order the detachment under Major Stillman of only about 
two hundred and sixty raw volunteers to pursue the 
Indians up Rock River, where it was to be apprehended 
their main force would be encountered? 

This was the capital error, this was the grand blunder 
which caused the total and miserable failure of the whole 
campaign, and Gov. Reynolds need no more attempt to 
escape the responsibility of this act than he need attempt 
to prove that there is one military atom in his whole 
organization. This Battalion had not been received into 
the service of the United States, neither had it been 
organized 'into the Brigade under General Whiteside, and 
it was therefore subject only to the orders of the comman- 
der-in-chief of the forces of the State. But the blunder 
was not so much in ordering the Battalion to march, as in 
permitting the Brigade to lay idle at Dixon's ferry. Had 
the Brigade, or even one or two regiments, been ordered 
on to the support of the advance party, no defeat could 
have happened, and the war in all probability would have 
been speedily and happily terminated. 

It was said in camp that Reynolds endeavored to evade 
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the responsibility of this stigma upon the chivalry of Illi- 
nois, by saying that he left it discretionary with Stillman 
to advance up Rock River, or remain with the Brigade. 
Stillman and his officers, on the contrary, assert that they 
acted under positive orders of Reynolds. But supposing 
either of these statements to be true, the responsibility 
must fall upon the shoulders of the Governor, and he is 
accountable to the people, I would not say for the con- 
duct of the Battalion in the face of the enemy, but for 
permitting — I will not say ordering — it forward alone and 
unsupported to encounter, perhaps, the whole force of 
the enemy. Why was the Brigade permitted to lay in- 
active at Dixons, when the probability was that the advance 
party would be attacked? If the whole Brigade was made 
to march cautiously with front and rear guards, why was 
a mere forlorn hope permitted to advance to the very 
front of danger, and so far from the main body? No one 
will answer this question affirmatively, and it follows 
that it was one of those blunders in the outset which often 
are known to defeat a whole campaign. 

Yet the worst consequences did not happen that might 
have resulted from this ill-advised step; — if the irregular 
and unmilitary conduct of the Battalion had not forced 
on the battle, if a battle it might be called, I am strongly 
inclined to believe that the whole, or two-thirds of them, 
would have been massacred in the night. There is good 
reason to believe that it was the intention of the Indians 
to have surrounded the camp in the night, and with the 
rifle and tomahawk to have roused them from their slum- 
bers; — the savage war cry would have been the knell to 
the long and dreamless sleep of death, and fortunate 
would have been he who could have escaped to tell the tale 
of blood. The Governor may well feel some compunctious 
visitings, for the loss of those who have been needlessly 
slain, but he may devise consolation from the fact that 
they were not all slain. Had the Indians been under a 
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more accomplished leader, or had more confidence in them- 
selves, this might easily have been the case. 

A Private. 
(To be continued.) 

N. B. Mr. Brooks is requested to republish the above.* 

Dr. Sir, 

If the above please you, publish it with such corrections 
as you may deem necessary. I will send you another 
paper next week. 

William Orr. 
Judge Sawyer 
Edwardsville. 



SECOND LETTER 

INDIAN WAR. 



Mr. Sawyer: 

The reason assigned why the Brigade did not continue 
the pursuit instead of halting at Dixon's ferry on Rock 
River within thirty miles of them, was, that we had but a 
few days 1 provisions, and that it was necessary to await at 
that point the coming up of the United States Infantry 
with the boats and provisions. Nothing can be more true 
than that we could not proceed far without the necessary 
supply for the stomach; that part of the human body 
must needs be sustained or locomotion cease; how glaring- 
ly visible must be the folly of that plan that would overlook 
a matter so all-important? Our march was rather forced 
than otherwise from the time we left Rock Island until our 
arrival at Rock River ferry, and particularly on the day 
previous to our arrival, when we could not have marched 
much less than forty miles, which caused the total failure 
of many of our horses. Was not this forced marching 
the quintessence of folly when the provisions were following 

*S. S. Brooks, editor of The Crisis, the personal organ of Judge Theoph- 
ilus W. Smith. 
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at the tardy rate of not more than from five to ten miles 
per day? Will not the thinking part of the community 
be strongly disposed to laugh at the generalship here dis- 
played? What an admirable plan! An army pushing 
forward into a wilderness country subject to the degrading 
alternative of either starving or retrograding, perhaps just 
as they arrive in the neighborhood of the enemy. What 
could be more provoking than that we should be com- 
pelled to halt within a day march of the Indians? 

There were about eighteen or twenty baggage wagons, 
and it was truly a sublime and military spectacle to behold 
so many wagons, the most of them hauled by from two to 
three pair of oxen, in pursuit of so fleet an enemy as the 
wild natives of the forest. 

No doubt Gen. Black Hawk was much amused, and not 
a little edified in the art military by his civilized and 
scientific enemies. He must have been in great appre- 
hension of being surrounded by so many ox teams in that 
extensive and unsettled country. The truth is, from 
what he saw of us, he must, savage as he is, have acquired 
additional contempt of us every day. Had our army 
been under anything like military direction and manage- 
ment, some of our numerous baggage wagons instead of 
being devoted exclusively to the convenience of the offi- 
cers, would have been made really useful to the army, by 
carrying provisions, so that the contingency of either halt- 
ing or retrograding at a critical juncture would not have 
been apprehended or experienced. Had this have been 
the case, we might have perhaps enjoyed the pleasure of 
seeing our copper-colored foes the day after our arrival 
at Dixon's; — and in this case a needless waste of the 
public money would have been avoided. The men used 
to exclaim, on finding the army in a dilemma, or ' 'quandary, 99 
as the sailor said, "May the Lord forgive us, for we know not 
what we do" 

Many of the officers were candidates at home for the 
legislature, and other places of civil trust, and they in- 
variably declared, ere their arrival at the place of rendez- 
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vous, that they would evince their disinterestedness 
and patriotism by not accepting any military office. 
But their patriotism did not prove equal to the task. No 
sooner was the General appointed, and the colonels elected 
than they were literally surrounded, and carried away by 
applicants, and principally by those same patriotic gentle- 
men. This was tolerable, but that the baggage wagons 
should all be taken possession of was intolerable. The 
horses owned by the officers were generally superior to 
those of the men, yet the officers could not be prevailed 
on to pack even their great coats, whilst the men were com- 
pelled to pack not only their personal baggage, but their 
rations for eight to ten days ahead, together with their 
cooking utensils. Did this tyranny in the officers, I would 
ask, advance the interests of the service? The mighty 
Napoleon was often known to march on foot, and to en- 
counter all the fatigue and inconvenience of the common 
soldier, and it was for this, in part, that he was idolized by 
his army. Our officers availed themselves of every privil- 
ege their rank could give them; and were hated and exe- 
crated. 

The Battalion under Stillman had been absent two days, 
I think, (whilst we lay idle eating our country's bread and 
meat for nothing) when news came into camp in the night 
of its defeat; "like heroes bold ,, we took up our line of 
march in the morning for the "battle ground ;" — we 
reached the place about an hour before sun-set, and the 
melancholy proofs of the recent skirmish were presented 
to us in the cold and mutilated forms of those who had 
been slain. We were now close upon the Indians; they 
had evidently left their encampment in great precipita- 
tion, and doubtless could speedily have been overtaken; 
but alas! we were compelled to march back again, because 
we had nothing to eat! But we did not return without 
an achievement; — we displayed in the open prairie in line 
of battle, doubtless by way of challenge to Black Hawk! 

In our march to this battle ground, it is due to the men 
to state, that their deportment was praiseworthy and 
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soldier-like. They paraded in the morning with more 
than usual promptitude, and marched with more order and 
silence than they had ever done before, notwithstanding 
the majority of them had nothing with them to eat, and 
had started with a very light breakfast — so light indeed, 
that even Frenchmen might have complained without any 
reproach to their characters. As the sun began to throw 
his evening rays upon the broad expanse of prairie, we 
approached the scene of the late conflict and beheld the 
headless trunks of those who had fallen laying "stark and 
stiff' ' upon its green carpet; — the countenances of many, 
on beholding so sad a spectacle lengthened almost immedi- 
ately, insomuch that I was forcibly put in mind of the 
description of the "Knight of the Rueful Countenance.' ' 
I will not say that one particular countenance, naturally 
very long*, and on this occasion horribly lengthened, called 
up Don Quixote himself before me, and compelled me to 
smile notwithstanding the solemnity of the scene before 
me. 

After the bravado of forming line on the prairie near the 
battle ground we returned hastily to the ferry, packed 
down our horses with provisions, and once more marched 
in pursuit of our wary foe. In the course of a few days 
marching, in which we changed our course very often, 
seemingly at a loss what direction to take, we hit upon the 
fatal * 'ground' ' again; — the scouting Indians who hung 
upon our march must have thought that we made visits 
of mourning over the names of the departed. At length, 
however, we took the direction of the mouth of Fox River, 
and had not pursued it far, when it was reported in camp 
early one morning by two respectable men of St. Clair 
(county), that a body of about two hundred and fifty 
Indians had crossed our trail the previous evening. A 
council was held in consequence, which decided against 
pursuing the Indians, notwithstanding the probability was 
that they could be overtaken in two or three hours! 

Who the officers were who thus decided is a secret to 

* Evidently Gov. Reynolds. — Ed. 
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me, but I must do the Governor the justice to state that 
I had good reason to believe he was not of the number. 
The report soon circulated to every tent in the encamp- 
ment, and the men, so far as my observation extended, 
were anxious and even ardent for the pursuit. The 
evening previous, in passing through a late encampment 
of the enemy, they witnessed a sight well calculated to put 
their minds in proper fighting mood : — they saw the scalps 
of white persons, particularly of women and children, some 
of which, it was said, were yet fresh from the bleeding 
heads of those who had been mercilessly slain. The two 
or three I looked at myself, however, were perfectly dry, 
and seemed to have been taken years ago. They had 
doubtless been left purposely by the Indians by way of 
insult. 

Very little time intervened after this, till we found our- 
selves at the mouth of Fox River and disbanded; and thus 
ended our part in the campaign against the bloodthirsty 
and revengeful Black Hawk. 

I trust I have said nothing in the above strictures that 
will prove offensive to the dispassionate reader, who is at 
the same time desirous of hearing the truth. No citizen 
of our young state can feel more proud of it, or more sensi- 
tive in anything touching its honor and its interests, and 
although holding but the place of a private in the Brigade — 
no one would have been more elated than myself, or re- 
turned home with more proud satisfaction, if its opera- 
tions had been crowned with success. But so far from this 
being the case, I feel the strongest conviction that it would 
have been fortunate to the State and to the frontiers more 
especially if it had never been called into action. I cannot 
be persuaded that the Indians crossed our border with any 
hostile intention beyond that of raising corn for their 
subsistence; and whilst I freely grant that this was an in- 
fraction of the treaty of Rock Island, I must be permitted 
to contend that the manner in which we have attempted 
to repel it was unwise and injudicious as the result has 
proved disastrous and inglorious. We have seen that a 
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body of nearly 300 mounted men pushed too far in advance 
of the main body, attacked, or charged upon these Indians, 
without having the firmness to sustain the game they had 
thus imprudently commenced even for one moment. 
The great body of them, indeed, "ingloriously fled" leav- 
ing a few brave men "to die like Romans/ ' Aye, they 
fled as if for their lives, forcing their horses at the top of 
their speed through deep quagmires and across creeks, 
whilst no voice was heard loud enough to make them stay 
their mad flight and stand to their arms. Such was their 
panic that thirty miles they fled without one attempt to 
rally. 

Yet no intelligent man will infer from this that these 
very men, under auspicious circumstances, would not have 
stood their ground in a manner worthy their sires of 
Revolutionary memory, and compelled the victory to have 
declared on their side. But without any experience in the 
art of war, men and officers alike ignorant, nothing brilliant 
could be expected, and the result, bad as it was, is not to 
be wondered at. In the more recent re-encounter of the 
party led by Maj. Thomas and Capt. Snyder the result, 
it is true, was less disastrous; fewer men were killed on our 
side; but the same manoeuvre was promptly displayed, 
that of showing their backs to the enemy, and it is fortu- 
nate indeed that the few brave men who stood their ground 
were not cut off. These two instances serve only to con- 
vince me that the whole Brigade might easily have been 
defeated even by six or seven hundred warriors, which is 
the probable amount of their force. If they had been 
aware of our real weakness they might have attacked us 
in the night to great advantage and slaughtered at least 
one-third of us before we could have been in position to 
have repelled the attack, if, indeed, we could have 
repelled it at all. I was on guard several nights and 
from the number of men we always found snoring on 
their posts we could not but believe that the Indians might 
on any night have commenced the work of death before we 
would have been aware of their approach. I never heard 
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a sentinel instructed in his duty, and I never knew the 
officers to go round the guard for the purpose of assuring 
themselves of the vigilance of the sentinels. Thus we 
slept every night in a manner unguarded, and for this rea- 
son, and many others of a similar nature, the war is pro- 
crastinated, and the effusion of blood unnecessarily great. 
The foregoing remarks, it is possible, may be viewed by 
many as somewhat harsh and illtimed. I am aware that 
the truth is often an unwelcome visitant; that; it is harsh 
and grating to those particularly to whom it calls up un- 
pleasant occurrences. But it is necessary that the people 
should know the truth, and the whole truth, and it is 
wrong that they should be deceived. Our sympathies 
have been powerfully enlisted in behalf of those who have 
been overtaken in battle; — those individuals have been 
lost to their friends and to society unexpectedly by the in- 
capacity of those would-be officers, it is now but right and 
fair that they should hear the truth and look responsibility 
in the face. Where has fled the military capacity and 
capability of heroic achievements for which our country- 
men have heretofore been pre-eminently distinguished? 
Why is it that a mere fugitive band of Indians, in numbers 
insufficient to make one complete regiment, should thus 
long baffle our efforts and those of the United States to 
coerce them into an observance of their compacts, and 
even defeat us in battle? The fault does not lie in the 
men; it would be an outrage upon the known patriotism 
of our citizens to say that it does. The alacrity with 
which they obeyed the call to arms will forever place them 
high in the estimation of our common country, and it will 
long be regretted that they were not more ably officered. 
But wherein does blame really attach to the officers? 
The explanation is by no means difficult. They never 
drilled the men, or made anything like an attempt to prac- 
tice them in the necessary evolutions. The whole time that 
I was out I never witnessed a company drill, a battalion 
drill, or regimental drill, nor a Brigade drill; — and what 
will still more demonstrate the absence of all military 
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usage, I never heard a roll-call in the whole Brigade from 
the time of its organization. Under march as we were 
three-fourths of the time, I will admit, there was not time 
for extensive drilling, nor was extensive drilling absolutely 
needed against such an enemy whose mode of warfare, 
however cruel it may be, is simple and without science. 
But we should not only have been drilled, but have been 
made skillful in the few manoeuvres necessary in an en- 
gagement with the Indians — such as forming line, dis- 
mounting, disposition of the horses, etc. A sham fight 
might occasionally have been indulged in. A party of men 
might have represented Indians by approaching the others 
in Indian style and imitating the war whoop. Something 
of this kind .would certainly have been resorted to by a 
judicious officer who was aware of the value of military 
reputation. In this way, men as well as horses would 
have become introduced at least to discipline, and have 
learned the necessity of obedience to orders. There was a 
total absence of discipline; — orders were obeyed or dis- 
disobeyed as suited the pleasure or convenience of the men, 
and in this way men may grow gray in the service without 
becoming soldiers. 

A Citizen of St. Clair County. 
July 1st, 1832. 

Judge Sawyer: If the above remarks please you, please 
give them a place in your paper with such corrections as 
you may deem necessary, and please insert a request for 
Mr. Brooks to republish. 

Yours respectfully, 

William Orr. 



